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This paper traces the development of input from the 
biack community of Bradfordr North Carolina r in the decisxcn-making^ 
adainistraticn^ and resource allocation of the local school districts 
The approaches taken by blacks and by the traditional interests in 
the district to express their respective ideas during this 
development are analyzed and their effects on the school district and 
on school-community relations are examined* Placing an emphasis on 
the desegregation of Bradford's schools, the parser is. organized 
roughly into two main sections- After some introductory remarks, the 
course of events since «orld war II in the development of black input 
-to the schools is outlined^ A description of the dual structure once 
operating in the district is also presented- Secondly, the events and 
processes in the development of black input are focused upon in order 
to describe the importance of the school district in community 
relations, the peculiar features of the political and organizational 
situation defining the context for conflict, and the strategies that 
operated in the process of change and resistance. (Author/UK) 
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.INmX)OCII0N 

•Ihis p^>er^ traces the developtnent of input JEron the black 
ocsaaanlty of a' small southern city into the cSecision-making, 
administratian and resoiaroe allocation of tlie local school district, 
Ihe approaches taken by blacks and by the traditional interests in 
the district to express their respective interests during this 
develcpcent are analyzed, and their effects on the school district 
and on relations between the coitnunity and the schools are examined. 
For the black population as a 'groijp' in a plural situation (see 
Smith 1974) , gaining more voice in school affairs has required 
significant changes in the social order of the district* Hbe 
traditionally subordinate place of blades in the schools has been 
a part of social relations in the larger curjnunity and of the 
political and symbolic relations between the carrnunity and the 
educational system. The school system has besn an iirportant site 
in tjie social structure of the ccmmunity, expressing and embodying 
a frame for social organization in terms of black and white distinc- 
tions and oppositions. The district's value is therefore highly 
symbolic and political as v?ell as academic, econanic, or for voca:- 
tional considerations. 



Because of these values of the schools in the connunity, 
the district has been an arena for confl*^ bett^een blacks and 
vrtiites over the basic organization of social relations. The resources 
sppli^ fcy blacks in pxrcrsuLt of change have had scene costs for that 
group and for the schools. However, the character of the school 
system and the political sitoation forming the context for district 
actLon allowed traditioncLl interests to pursue forms of resistance 
which accentuated the costs of change and reorganization. The 
results of the processes of change and resistance have affected the 
status and character of the school district. Many of the prci:>lems in 
the district and in the relations between the ccninunity and the 
schools jf^dh have been encountered in past years stem not directly 
fron the process of desegregation and district reorganization, but 
frcm the ways in which change had to be inplaaented in the face of 
resxstance. 

The following discussion of these topics is organized roughly 
into two main sections. After some further introductory remarks, 
the course of events since World War H in the develcpoent of black 
iiinit to the schools is outlined. A description of the basic 
character of the dual structure once operating in the district is 
also presented* Secondly, the events and processes in the develocinent 
are focused upon in order to describe the iirportanoe of the school 
district in camunity relations, the peculiar features of the political 
and organizational situation defining the context for conflict, and the 
•strategies' vzhich can be seen to have cperated in the process of change 
and resistence.2 - ^ 
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Conceptual -F^roaches 



Perspectives developed from socicxl anthropology are applied 
in this analysis to accommodate distinctive cultural and Si'nibolic 
features ^ffhxct^ appear iirportant in the organization of relations 
between the black ccnrnunity and the larger, v?hite dominated city. 
Such features seem to be especially significant in educational 
affairs. This approach is akin to, but yet distinct from much of 
the previous literature on school-ccnnaanity relations. 

In many studies of coracnunity decisions and power, events and 
processes in school system affairs have been examined to illustrate 
the nature of the distribution of pcMer or to identify who govemni 
in the coiiuunity as a whole (see reviews by Polsby 1963; Hawley 
and TCLrt 1968; Lutz and lannaccne 1969, 1970 for exanples) • The 
present investigation of the development of greater voice by blacks 
in Bradford (a psTjedonym) is focused i:pon the school district as a 
delimited sector of ccmnnunity life. Our concern includes the posi- 
tion of educational affairs in the general oocrmunity. At the same 
time^ the area of school and educational affairs constitutes a sector 
with its own dynamic, generated by the character of the school system 
and by the interests of participants particular to those affairs. 
This latter aspect of education issues has been partially indicated 
by the "pluralist" students of cancnunity power (e.g., see Dahl 1961; 
Polsby 1963) as contrasted with those scholars who SL^est the 
existence of "power elites" whose interests are expressed in every 
area of ccnniunity life, including the schools (e.g., see Hunter 1953; 
Vidich and Bensman 1958) . 

As a sector of cannunity life, then, the school district can be 
viewed as both an arena and a system. In addition, both local district 
and local cxrntnunity relations have became pairt of larger arenas and 
negotiations, connected by penetrations of power from state and federal 
govemnents, integrated into regional or national economies ani 
affected by events and attitudes in i^merican society as a vdiole (see 
Long 1972) . At the saite time, the district may be seen as having a 
position in an envirorarent or "ecology of social games" vfliich consti- 
tute the commmity and other arenas (Long 1958) . OSiis conception 
places itore attention on the goals of actors and the processes 
involved in district affairs themselves. In either view (as arena 
or "game"), the results of activities in the school district have 
iirpacts on other sectors and throughout the context of the cannunity. 
In light of the considerations made above, therefore, the act iviti es 
and affairs of the school district were assumed to be related to the 
organizaticm and processes of Bradford as a whole, yet the character 
of the district's position in the ccnniunity structure was not assumed. 

^rhe data on Biradford schools reveal both problems in applying the 
conceptual models mentioned above and cispects of the situation for 
which each model has some appropriateness. The restricted focus of 
the research (to educational affairs) limits the ^>plicability of a 
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war structure analysis, as does the way participants have often 
c3uoed issues to conflicts over v^diite and black, interests. A 
uralist analysis does not adequately allcM for seeing the 
gxcession of traditional interests in conflict with other groci>s 
thin the district, nor does it reflect the framing of varioxas 
rxoems into opposing interests in social race relations. Long's 
cwalled city" model (see above) is modified 1^ the inside/outside 
stinctions found in Bradford \diich hawe been iirportant dLn the 
toome of conflict aboiit the schools. At the same time, entrenched 
berests, issue-focused act-ivities, network contacts and informal 
Eluenoe, the degrees of connection between oeriiain sectors of the 
nnunity, and the irrposition of authority and directives from out- 
ae the cairnunity are all factors which have been significant in 
^ changes \fdiich have developed in the Bradford city school system* 

An iitportant set of factors not explicitly ac cxinu odated by the 
lels of caiiiiunity structure mentioned above involves the operation 
oomnanity actors within a culturally interpreted pattern of social 
janization v*iich exhibits distinct divisions of dctninant and 
xirdinate populations/ often airticulated in symbolic classifications 
zti associated rights. Such conditions are more readily idantified 
*n cono^tualized as "p3:ural" societies (Smith 1974) using Smith's 
rspective rather than that associated with-political power studies 
ii as that of Dahl. In this ap p r oach/ 'groi:?>s' may be distinguished 
: not possess full corporate status / thus lacking autonocry over 
iir own sorrtal relations while not being identified as full msnibers 
the larger oannunity. EthniC/ rarial and ctth-i i^-r stereotypes or 
.tural schema rosy be part of the social order defining such distinc- 
ais and ccntributing to the subordinate status of certain populations. 

Hiis perspective derives from social anthropology and as such 
enpts tn consider the interactions of culture and social b^iavior 
constitute the patterned relaticxis and social environmsnt of 
inuxiity participants. The addition of the sycabolic dimension 
gests that particular sectors of ccritnu nity life/ such as school 
'airs, may articulate symbolically with other sectors and arenas 
: thus may take on power or special significance, in the cciitiiu nity 
ause of its symbolic position as well as fron its govenmental or 
Inistrative character- In addition/ the structure of social 
ations may be such tijat symbolic factors operate to define and 
trict access to or ability to utilize power and authority in a 
en sector of the ccraaaunity life. Subordinate groups so excluded 

at a significant disadvantage in political negotiation so long as 

symbolic system continues to apply. 

linaHy/ cultural or symbolic features may ^cLst in a ccraounity's 
anization so that the particular characteristics of a given arena 
interest take on added inportanoe in interactions concerning the 
tribution of deed. sion-maJcing or other power. Bor exaxiple/. the 
txtutional and organizational character of the school district has 
n a critical factor in the ordering of social relations in the 
trict/ affecting the pattern of relations between blacks and whites 



in the city as a whole. This exarr^ple and other data illijstrating the 
articulation of symbol and structure in the plural context in Bradford 
axe presented in the following sections belcw. 



Setting 

Bradford is a small city located in North Carolina. Its current 
population is approDoinately 100,000 (see figiore 1) . The develoExnsnt 
of the torn followed the grcwth of tdbacco and textile industry in 
the area in the 19th century and these industries remain inportant 
in Bradford's econcny. In recent decades, professional and technical 
vrarkers have been attracted to the area by the development of "soft" 
industry (e.g. , research and development) and the growth of universities 
and colleges. After its initial establishment as an industrial center, 
Bradford also became a center for banking and other enterprises that 
require 'white-collar* and management ertplqyees. As a result, the 
city's population shews great disparities of wealth and education. In 
the period discussed in this p^>er, the itajority of the black pcpxila- 
tion was Icw-incane or working class* 

In its early history, power and influence in Bradford was 
centralized in the hands of the entrepreneurs and capitalists 
responsible for the development of industry. After the turn of the 
century, these original "city-fathers" gradually itoved away, leading 
to siabstantial absentee ownership of the basic industry in city. The 
role of the cit^elite was taken over by the owners and operators 
of the seccndary industries such as barking and insurance and by the 
managerial grca5>"'that developed to operate the remaining industries. 

!Ehe black population in Bradford grew as a result of labor 
migration from the surrounding areas. In addition, there seems to 
have been a significant inflow of blades from the North, many of 
whoa came to the area as entrepreneurs, teacheirs and in similar roles. 
There soon developed an active black business coranunity. Black 
entrepreneurial activity in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century laid the foundations for the development of insurance and 
banking interests which now have regional and national as well as 
loccG- focus. In turn, these business enterprises cacce to be the 
central eccaicmic foundation for the grcwth of a middle class and an 
elite l e ade r ship groi:p in the black population. This business base 
develc^^ed to a great degree indepenctently of local v*iite 
However, a traditionally Southern pattern of segregation and discrimi- 
nation has been maintained toward the blade population in Bradford. As 
in a number of other North Carolina ccitinunities, this pattern is 
ignored by Bradford citizens, who claim that social race relations in 
the city have always been cordial and ''progressive" (see Chafe 1980) . 

The city of Bradford is governed by a council-manager system. 
Ihe majority of council members are nominated by wards, the rest 
at large, with the mayor sitting on Uic council. Elections are at 



TABLE 1: BRM2P0RD PCPULATICN, CCIY AND OOGNTY: 1950-1976 



197S (est.) 1970 1960 1950 

County 149,000* 132,000 112,000 101,500 

White — 89,000 76,000 64,500** 

Black — 43,000 36,000 32,500** 

% Black — 32.6 32.1 32.0 

Citir 105,000 95,500 78,500 71,500 

White — 58,000 50,000 45,000 

Blade — 37,000 28,000 25,000 

% Black — 38.8 35.9 36.6 



*A11 figures rounded to nearest 500. 
**Excl i 3d es college non-residents 
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large. The city govenroent is cxfistrained by the jiorisdicticn of 
the Board of Ctounty Ooranissioners in sane matters. In North Carolina, 
county ccranissioners occc^sy a central political tcIb because the 
ccranission is responsible for fiscal matters in the county including 
the tax rate structure, disburseroenc of county taxes, and the 
presentation of bonds and similar issues to voters. Hie city school 
district relies cn the County Ccnndssioners for a supplement to its 
budget fron state and federal funds. In recent years, the district 
has received s^jproximately 55% of its budget fron state funds, 
primarily for teachers' salaries, and about 30% locally. 

Bradford City Schools is a more or less autcnancus \anit in 
the city govemnsntal structure. The superintendent heads the district 
achtinistration and is responsible to the Board of Education, vdiich is 
the policy making bocty for the system. Until 1975., that board had 6 
roenibers who were ^jpointed by the city council. In 1975, the school 
board became a 5 manber board with members elected by voters every 
four years in the citrv school district. Change to an elected board 
removed the district fron any formal connection with city government. 

Ihe school district has tended to be marginal. in the city elite's 
practical consideration of goverratient and eecncmic development in 
Bradford. In addition to the district's formal administrative autonoty, 
it's political position is peripheral in terms of the material resources 
managed ty the district, the perceived effect of school affairs cn the 
develcpment of the ocranunity, and similar factors. However, the values 
of formal education in flroerican culture have led informants to believe 
that the quality of the local educational program is indirectly 
significant in maintaining the concunity's image and thus its potential 
for growth and develcpment. In the long term, the organization of 
educational institxitions may be an inportant factor in the determina- 
tion of macro-social configurations of occupational structures, patterms 
of discriminatian and similar features in American society. 

Ncnetteless, the district has been important in the arena of 
cotinunity affairs, not so much because of its material significance, 
but because of its symbolic iraportanoe in the structure of relations 
in the connunity and the cultural values ascribed to fonnal education. 
In Bradford, itenibership of the Board of Education has traditionally 
been drawn from the doninant white business and political leadership 
of the city- The traditional organization of the school district has 
expressed the characteristic segregation and duality betsjeen blacks 
and vfcLtes in the city. Ihe inportanoe of the school system in the 
social order will be further discussed belcw. 
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SECHCN I: The Black CJoranonicy and the School Distric± 



Dlitil ccurt-orcaered changes in the ISSO's^ the Bradford City 
Schools operated a dual system of schools for blacks and whites 
under the laws of the state of Nbrth Carolina, No ircKbers of the 
Board of Education and officials in the district administration 
were black. School board members tended to be conservative 
politiccilly^ and as time went on, "conrnunity conservative" or com- 
imanity progress oriented (Aggers Goldrich and Swanson 1964) • until 
.^he Brcwn decisions by the Si?5reme Coxirt, the Bradford schools were ' 
of little special concern to the white leadership of the city. 
During the period before 1954^ the schools were generally acceptable 
to the v*ite connunity and were considered to be of high quality. 
Ge ne ral connunity interest in the prc^lems of the black schools was 
expressed through the phiJ^ntropy of scene white patrons or in 
individual ccnversations between black leaders and their whitae 
contacts vjho held positions in business or govemnent* 



CHaRAdERESTrCS OF IHE DCIftL SYSTEM 

The dual system was clearly delineated with separately organized 
sdxxDls for black and vtote children. The two sets of schools used 
different materials, different facilities and even followed different 
grade organizations and curricula* (For many years, black students 
had no jxmior high school, although there was such a schDol for 
whi tes. As one black informant puts it: '•We knew it [a 6-3-3 school 
organization of grades] had to be better, or they wouldn't have had 
it.") Even at this early period, the district practiced sane 
busing of students in order to transport black students to distant 
schools. Separate attendance maps existed for black and white 
s tu d e nts. Until the 1960 *s, black and ^Aiite principals met separately. 
Similarly, there existed separate PTA's and other connunity contact 
organizations. There were few possibilities for informal ccntacts 
between black and white personnel and ^jparently little inclination 
for such frcm district officials. The problems of sioch encounters 
in a segregated society were great. A former black educator relates 
the story of a district official who met him on the street, while 
simultaneously encountering a v^te female acquaintance. The 
official became distraught in his atteirpts to raise his hat to 
the vroraan, v^le doing so in a manner which avoided acknowledgement 
to the black faculty member. 

The superintendent had direct responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the black schools. In the early period of public education • 
in the city, the principal of the black high school had apparently 
operated as an informal spokesman for the black schools to the 
superint e ndent. The principal held a respected position as business 
and connunity leader in the black population as well as his role as 
educator* This individual's influence extended only weakly to black 
schools in the system other than his own. Although by 1950 such a 
central figure was no longer present, individual bladv schools in 
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the district oontiniaed to have a degree of autononty over sane affairs 
within their cwn schools. The administration seemed, in many cases, 
uninterested in the particulars of education for black children. 
Ultimately, hOf^^ever, all decisions and actions made by black school 
of f icicLls and faculty were dependent on the review and acceptance 
of the superintendent or sane other position in the district 
administration held by a v^te person. Until the late 1960 *s, 
there were no blade personnel in the central adndmstratLon of the 
district. Ii^^ut from black personnel within the system was formsJ-ly 
restricted to the s\perintenc3ent or a limited number of other 
administrators. Successful requests from blacks for resources 
depended to some extent on developing a good relationship and 
process of cotmunication with these administrators during the 
restricted periods of contact with them. Black educators were 
therefore sensitive to the occasional presence of "syitpathetic" 
whites in the administration, or that of a "reasonable" superinten- 
dent. The situation in the school district thus exhibited the same 
patterns of informal ccranunication and "friend" or "patron" relation- 
ships as did the larger dual system in the city. 

In addition to the narxtWLchanneling of ccranunication from blac3c 
personnel in the district, black educators' access to information con- 
cerning the coniiitions and operations in the white schools was also 
restricted, it was thus extremely difficult for black staff to 
accurately ascertain the degree of differences between the schools, 
since they rarely were able to see the white facilities. Black 
administrators had few opportunities to make direct coiparisans and 
there w&re no black personnel at levels high enough in district 
organization to have access to general data. ^Hie top white administra- 
tors could "dius assure the black faculty that their situation was not 
unusucG. with respect to si^plies, facilities and other educational needs. 
Although these faculty believed there were differences, they had little 
idea how disparate the conditions actually were. In addition, the 
stractural position of black personnel in the school system tended to 
discourage them from intensive or exter^ed efforts to learn such infor- 
mation. Black personnel were extremely cautious throughout the period 
during which the du cLL system operated because of fears of loss of 
position as well as of retribution which might affect the black schools 
in general. 



Organization for Change 

The develcpnent of black ii^t into the school district tended to 
be the result of actions taken by comiunity leaders in the black popula- 
tion rather than by black educators in the schools. Black leaders in 
the city have consistently articulated a belief in the potential of 
education and training for social advancement and an irrproved quality 
of life. The local black college, the high school and the neighborhood 
schools all played significant roles in black caanunity life and have 
been highly valued. 

ERIC 19 
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Althoijgh these bleuirk leaders plaoed a high value on education and 
the role of the schools in the oannunity, the esqxression of their 
interests in education came as a part of their organization for political 
activity on a variety of topics of concern to the black population. In 
the 1930' s, various black activists and leading figures from the black 
busin e ss caiiiiunity and f ran the black college formed an organization to 
function as a coordinating group for the pursuit of imp r o v enents in all 
areas of concern to the black pc^julation. This organization, known as 
the Gcnniittee for the Negro Ccnniunity (CUC) , sought to include all 
elements of the black pqpulation and to reach consensus on all decisions. 
Standing sub-oarmittees were established to address specific issues, 
including politicfid activity and education, ainong othe'^i^. The basis of 
the group's political strength was its efforts to orgardze the voting 
pcwer of the black population. By the late 1940' s, the CNC had success- 
fully enacted programs of voter registration and precinct organization 
and was beginning to be a significant force in locail party negotiations 
^ryd city elections. 

In school affairs, the CNC operated through its Education Ccxmdttee 
to receive the concerns and corplaints of black parents and students and 
to conminicate with the si^Derintendent of schools and the Board of 
Education as well as with particular schools. In 1948, the CNC initiated 
a suit against the Bradford City Schools. This action was designed to 
iiupxuve facilities and educational materials in the black schools. The 
suit was brought within the framework of the dual system and did not 
attenpt to argue for desegregation or for reorganization of the district. 
Rather, it called for specific esqsenditures to corre^ inequalities 
between the black and white schools, based on the se->arate but equal 
principle enunciated in North Carolina law. Black sc^x»l personnel had 
no overt role in the preparation and conduct of the suit, £Q.though seme 
were utilized as witnesses and/or attended hearings. Through extensive 
documentation and preparation on the part of QIC workers the plaintiffs 
were able to caemonstrate that great discrepancies in physical facilities 
and materials did exist between the black and vAiite schools. State couirts 
ruled in 1S60 that the pursuit of exactly equal conditions between the 
schools was legitimate and ordered the city schools to correct the 
situation. ^ The"* district did not appeal the case and for several years 
large portions of the city schools' budget went to iitproving physical 
ccnditions in the black schools. 



TSE AOHEVEMENT OF TCKEN EESEGEEGATICN 

The response of the state of Nbrth Carolina to the Sipreme Court 
decisions of 1954 ultimately functioned to slow the process of change in 
the schools. A series of provisions, collectively known as the Pearsall 
Plan, were adopted by the legislature. These acts essentially left the 
re^)onsibility for desegregation at the local level as the state r emoved 
itself frcm direct regulation of attendance policies for the public 
scdiool districts. 

The Bradford district thus had a degree of autonomy in dealing 
with desegregation and the accomodation of black interests. Although 
the irtpetus for this process of desegregation and charige in the schools 
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steraned from the federal jvxHcicary, both black and white leaders in 
the district had sane cmtrol over the entry of the courts into the. 
school system through decisions regarding their own policies and 
recourse to legal action. At the same time, black interests would 
have to mdailize local- efforts in order to affect the district, 
although jiadicial authority was available as a resource in their local 
negotiati o ns. 



Blade Politicad Position and Desegregation " . - 

IXaring the 1950*s, the CNC continued to push its program of 
political activity. Their voting effectiveness in sv^pporting issues 
and candidates reached a high level in this period. By the mid-decade, 
the Gcranittee has succeeded in placing a black man on the city council 
r^)resenting a predominately black ward, a position held by a black 
since then. It had also successfully backed synpathetic or catprccnise 
f vinrlida t es for varioxis city offices. Because of its local voting 
strength, CNC representatives were now able to exert seme degree of 
informal influence on the council and other political interests in the 
loccil arena. ES^xressions of interest to individuals vto were politi- 
cally active or in govemnent might be passed on to the sctool district. 
Direct petition and catmunication to the school board and the superin- 
tendent also continued. In 1958, in the midst of conflict with the 
district over iss<.Tes of desegregation, CNC interests succeeded in in- 
fliaencing the city council to appoint a black member to the Board of 
Education. 



Efforts to Affect the Schools 

With the Sipreme Court decisions in 1954 and 1955, blade leaders 
in Bradford generally adopted desegregation as a goal and a program in 
their activities oonoeming educational affairs. Initially, the nehbers 
of the CNC seem to have taken a vrait-and see stanoe. However, in 
1955 and 56, blads. leaders organized and preseited to the school system 
petitians >^cii called for the district to ccnply with constitutional 
requirements and to create a tmified educatioi^ system for whites 
and blades. The strategy of acwoidance and resistance being adopted 
by the state and the Bradford city schools soon became dear, however. 
In 1 955, the Board of Education for the Bradford City Schools had 
^pointed a oonmittee to investigate the inplicatLcns of the Brown 
nalLngs for the district organization. This carmittee reported, over 
the next two years, that it was "e:q)eriencang difficulty in formulating 
a reoannendation vihxdh will meet with sufficient public sipport to insure 
continued operation of our local public schools." 

The CNC played a major role in the organization of acininistrative 
and later legal efforts to plan and pursue the educational goals of 
the blade cotraunity. Althox:gh suits were brou^t formally by the NAACP, 
the CNC was closely involved and sipportive of these efforts' CNC 
memb^s plar/ed significant planning and leadership roles and the ccranit- 
tee structure was exploited to organize and coordinate tie activities 
of parents and other participants. In addition to pursuing the larger 



pcogram of change at the district level, the Ec3ucatioin Cannittee of 
the cue ccntinxaed to respond to the corplaints of parents and 
•children at particular schools. 

IfiJder the new state legislation, local districts had full 
respca n si hi Hty for assigning students to schools on "grounds other 
than race." The CMC, in conjimction with the local NAACP, organized 
a cannittee to sijpport several familLes' petitions to have their 
children transferred to white schools in 1957. These plications were 
denied hy tlie Beard of Education: 

It is our considered opinion that conditions 
and circixnstanoes are such that any departure 
fraa f orm er policies woxiLd result in injiostice 

to the children of both races It is also 

cur considered opinion that such a refusal will 
not develop harmful psychological effects to the 
children. . . but to grant such requests [for trans- 
fer] . . . would be harmful psychologically to a 
great many children of both races. 

After this denial, lawsuits were entered by several applicants against 
the. school system. 

Also in 1957, a number of liberal and conoemed -vdiLtes encouraged 
the city governnent to form a Htiman Relations Gcnmission. CNC roaribers 
were cautiously s\:gportive of this ixjve. In order to provide for 
negotiation before fmrther litigation against the district, itembers 
of the Ocranission and a number of black leaders arranged a meeting 
betsreen representatives of the blacfk interests and the Board of 
Education in the spring of 1958. Jxist days before this meeting, the 
city council appointed the first black representative to the school 
board. At the meeting with the school board, a spokesman for the 
black groi5> made seme preliminary remarks and then indicated the 
groip's willingness and desire to speak informally and closely with 
the board on the desegregation issue. Tiiese remarks were reportedly 
met by caiplete silence. When pressed for an intepretatLon of this 
"response," the chairman of the board indicated that it should be 
taken as "silence. "3 board then swore in its new black member. 

The issue of desegregatLcn became. a vehicle for the pursuit of 
other black goals in the school system. Cbnversely, prdblens with 
the educational program in the blade schools could be framed as 
desegregation issues. Thus, for exanple, when overcrowding at a 
black elementary school led the district to plan double sessions for 
tite school, tbs QIC protested, suggesting that the problem would be 
ronoved if a unified school system was formed. The district added 
more buses to take ciiildren at the crowded school across town to 
another black school. in'lSSg, tte administration tried arother 
approach to dealing with the overcrowded conditions in the black 
schools. The district made plans to reopen a school that had been 
closed becaxase of its age and deteriorated condition, in order to 
handle the excess black students. Black personnel at the over- 
crc»ded schools notified their PTA and the-black PTA Council. The 
PTA, CNC and NRRCP c?3proached the district with the results of an 
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iii^5ectian of the school and a refiisal to iise the facilities. Althoiagh 
the Board of Education attoenpted to circumvent this stand by meeting 
with other blade representatives that it selected^ the black ocranunity 
presented a lanited front and argued that desegregation provided the 
Cffily solution to the prcbiems. Significantly^ for the first time since 
a black had been added^ tJbs local new^>apers carried fuH accounts of a 
school board meeting^ At that session^ blacks forced a discussion of 
the desegregation issue as relevant to the overcrowding in the black 
schODls. ' Eventually/ the district changed its plans and suggested 
additions to black facilities. 

In tie fall of 1959^ the courts ruled against the claim of the 
black plaintiffs that the Bradford schools had discriminated against 
them^ finding that parents and their children had not exhaxasted all 
administrative possibilities in their petitions for transfers. At the 
same tiroe^ the court rebuked the school board far. bad faith in its 
procedures concerning applications for transfers. Foreseeing the 
results of the suits^ CNC leaders had initiated a change in strategy. 
In a massive process of coordination and si^jport, several hundred 
parents in the black cannunity \^ere organized to file applications 
for transfers for the 1959-60 school year. At the same time, blacky 
leaders in informal conversations with white contacts in the ccctinunity 
indicated that the school issue was too closely tied to their interests 
to be able to continue to sqpgort: programs and efforts for canrnardLt^ 
in5)rovement xmless scrae changes were forthcoming. 4 The distcict 
reassigned a small number of black students (less than 10) for that 
school year and the next. Ihey rejected hi"»ndreds of others^ directing 
those applicants to a long process of appeals and further review by 
the boards in order to exhaust "all administrative remedies." 



SLOW PROGRESS IN THE SIXEEES 

The token desegregation achieved in 1959 continued for the next 
several years as the school district ccntinued to avoid ths issi^e of 
reorganization. In th^e years, the ability of traditicmal interests 
in the district to block or stall blac3c efforts was apparent, and the 
policy of resistance to change v;as immistakeable . This resistance 
determined itrach of the course of events in the develcpment of black 
ir^ut in this period. Etaring liie decade, however, new strategies 
were adopted by various segments of the black population vdiich had 
scEoe effects in the district. Thus, the start of the decade saw 
only token desegregation, no blacks in higher administrative posts, 
and a district poUcy which si^^ported a dual system and showed no 
local initiative for reorganization of the schools. By the end of 
the decade, however/ the schools were inplementing a court ordered 
desegregation plan for students and faculty, blacks hisld a few 
positions in the district office, and system officials and board 
menibers were acknowledging the necessity to ccccply peacefully with 
the law. 

During the I960' s Urban sprawl an3 suburbanization in Bradford 
increased. As the population shifted to the edges of the city and 
into the county, the city limits were e^^^anded by annexations of the 



sujnxfunding areas. This process increased the "city-out" areas of the 
school district. in North Carolina law, ths city can annex without 
a vote ty the affected population. Mdition to the city school 
district, however, requires a vote of catpli-ance fcy the coranunity to 
be annexed. Very few areas voted to join the city schools; informants 
believe these decisions to have been often influenced by the pressures 
for desegregation and the growing nijmbers of black students in the 
city schools. The sections within the city limits but in the county 
school district are known as "city-out" areas. During this time, 
xnban renewal was imdertaken in the city, wMch has resulted in the 
clearing of substantial portions of traditionally black neighborhoods, 
aie cutocme has been to concentrate low inccme blacks in hoxjsing 
projects which are generally located in or near traditionally black 
sections of the city. (Subsidized Ixjxising . continues to be built in 
the city.) 

Although Bradford ccntinijed to be politically dominated fcy white 
leaders representing conservatiive and moderate business and coitnonily 
develcjxnent interests, the political position of the CMC and blade 
interests iitproved during the decade. Ey 1970, there was greater 
blade representation on the city council and a black person cn the 
Board of Ootmty Gartnissioners. The position on the school board had 
been maintained, and another blade irariber ^pointed. At liie same 
time, blacks had attained positions cai a number of civic boards and 
ccnmissions. During th& period, blade voting strength ccntinioed to 
be inportant in city council ward elections and on bond issues. The 
sixties also saw the develcptnent of a mass protest moveanKnt in the 
blade population and the growth of ccnsciousness of black identity 
in the ccnmunity. 



Desegregation 

Blade leadership in Bradford continued its legal battle with the 
Board of Education over the issue of desegregation. A series of 
judicial decisions were handed down from 1961 through 1965, m a 1961 
decision, the court again criticized the school board for Its lade of" 
good faith ccnplianoe with ■t±ie law and condemned the use of dual 
attendance maps. In 1962, although dual m^s had been abandoned, the 
judge was s1d.ll able to criticize the board's assignment practices as 
essentially xanchanged. Althoxagh the court did not, in this decision, 
reqcira further desegregation of the schools, /^peals led to a 
reversal of that ruling. The assignment of students in the district 
was declared discrimatory and unconstitutional. Several desegregation 
plans submitted by the Bradford schools were subsequently rejected 
and a plan iirposed by the federal court. In 1963, the district was 
cordered to provide transfers for black students to desegregated 
schools and in 1965 a total Freedan of Choice plan was ordered, giving 
all parents the right to choose schools for their childcen. 

Even lander the Freedom of Choice organization, desegregation of 1±ie 
s tuden t population remained token; faculty desegregation was negligible 
.or non-existent. The school board still reviewed each application for 
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traiisfer on an indivic3ual basis, although approval of reqv^sts seems 
to have became more routine with time^ The CNC Education Gcannnnittee 
continued its efforts to organize black parents to apply for transfers 
for their children. 

The school system and the Board of Education continued to be 
"silent" cn the matter of desegregation. ' Although few statements were 
made that actively ch a llenged the riilings and requirements of the coxirts, 
no active steps were pi±)licly taken to prcmote the process. Ihe black 
member of the Board of Education was ccaisistently ignored or outvoted 
on matters pertaining to further change in the dual system. One black 
individual who held the post during the 1560 's reports that the issues 
of carplianoe with court rulings and of reorganization were studiously 
avoided by the board. As this infomnaht puts it: '"When, it came to 

desegregation, it was a lost ball in the high weeds " Botii the 

black school board member and representatives of black interests in 
their roeetings with district officials argued repeatedly that the system 
must take steps tcward change, or the federal coirrts would step in 
frcxa outside to inpose their own plans. Even this prospect of loss of 
control, however, was met with passivity. 

The district also pursued plans which continued the outlines of 
the dual structure. For exarrple, plans were made to construct a new 
school in a traditional black area in conjunction with an iirban renewal 
program to build subsidized housing there. These plans jointly would 
concentrate a population of black students and channel than to a school 
which would be predordnantly black. Plans oantinued in spite of blade 
protests against the location of the housing project. Ironically, the 
school was biailt in its originally proposed^ peripheral position in 
the city district, even though the housing project was successfully 
thwarted. Overcrowding in the black schools ccntinued to be a problem 
which was met by avoidance or by plans for predominantly black 
facilities. . 



New Efforts in the Sixties 

The late 1950' s and the 1960 's saw greater political participation 
and involvement by lew inccme ard working class blacks. ^ At the same 
time, students at the black college and at tte black high school 
became very active in the pxirsuit of civil rights- This pattern of 
involvement paralleled the activities which were develcping nationally 
at the time. Civil rights activities such as ccrammity organizing 
efforts, marches, sit-ins, and other mass protests vdiich were occurring 
in other parts of the South stimulated Bradford blacks and provided a 
context for their efforts. 

The variolas active elements in the black population generally 
supported aie another in their efforts. Although particular demands 
and tactics might differ, e.g. , between the efforts of CNC misnbers in 
the courts and the mass protests organized by students and connunity 
workers, leadership tended to coalesce as the possibility of success 
.became apparent, or as white resistance became more pronounced. The 
black oonmunity usuaJJy saw the goal of its efforts, including the 
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efforts at desegregation of the public schools^ as the c3evelc!finent 
of a better eccnoraic positicai. In the early years of the decade, 
effort was directed to the desegregation of public facilities, 
businesses and other institutions. These goals vjera pursued by 
the use of sit-ins, dsnonstrations and eoorxmic boycotts as well as 
the traditional informal channels of coiiiiunicatian. 

These activities in the early 1960 's culminated at the mayor's 
election in 1963. The CNC-coordinated voting power of the black 
coKmunity was directed to the support of a candidate who took a 
noderate stance on the issues of desegregation. In particular, this 
candidate indicated his serious consideration of desegregation in 
the city. He won the election with black si:55X3rt. At the time of 
his inauguration, students and other members of the black population 
gathered at City Hall in a series -of mass demonstrations, calling for 
iihe fulfillment of cairpaign pledges and the innediate desegregation 
of the city's establishments and facilities. Althopugh white leaders 
attegipted to xitilize the taraditional infoimal channels of oonrnunication 
CO CNC leaders and similar figures in the black ccranunity in order to 
curtail the protests, the demonstrations continued. 

The white leadership in the city finally yielded. The irayor 
formed a special biradal ccmnission to promote desegregation in 
all sectors of civic life in Bradford. Gonmission members presented 
the city's new policies; media and civic groa:?>s were mobilized to 
si jppo r t the desegregation drive. Itost elements of the community 
cooperated, including small businesses, goveximent and more substantial 
business conoems. A notable exception was the city school districrt. 
Although ap p r oached by orepresentatives of the Mayor's Commission, the 
Board of Education declined to pxablicly su^^port fiirther desegregation 
in the schools or to take substantial action to promote the process. 
The slow pac^e of efforts toward desegregation by the schools renained 
the saiT>e. This stubbornness was disappointing to tthose who had worked 
for many years to affect the school di stri ct's dual organization. As 
one informant recalls: "Ife had white leaders come on television at 
that time and tell us - there will be desegregation in our city, but 
no one ever did that about the schools." 



Besistanoe to Black Actican 

As early as 1957, the school board seems to have taken the 
stance that desegregation of the schools, if it were to occur, would 
be better achieved by litigation rather than by the dist3cict*s 
decision.^ Administrators and the board took little or no public 
initiative thrt>ughout the sixties in pursuing plans to achieve a 
change in the school^ s organization. At the same time, the district 
was also concerned that whatever cihanges and desegregation did occur 
would occur peacefxilly. A peaceful process was desired not only for 
tlie sake of continued operation of the schools, but especially for 
maintenance of the coiraanity's positive image. Thus, principals 
and faculty were informed as early as the late 1950's as to the 
tolerant stance that was expected of them as desegregation progressed. 
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Sciiool officials also cxxild clearly see the "haiic3writing cn the wall" 
as they followed the course of varioxos cases ^ especially those con- 
ceming the dejxjre/de facto desegregation issijies and the use of quotas 
"and busing to integrate the schools. The Bradford city school system 
was cmstrained by federal policies throxjgh its involvement in 
government programs of fioancial assistance for educational develop- 
ment^ such as the Head Start program. The district ^>pears to have 
been careful to ccraply with federal regulations concerning the 
programs the ^stem elected to adopt and operate. The school system, 
hcwever, was' hot above turning down substantial fiands frcm the gcvem- 
iient when it felt that the changes required in district operation were 
xmreasonable or out of line with the pace of change in the Bradford 
schools (e.g., in the early 1970's). 



Protest and Involvement in the Late Sixties 

As the decade progressed, the develcpffnent of black identity and 
desire for autonany which could be seen nationally was also occurring 
in Bradford. By the latter half of the 1960's, a variety of black 
interest groi^JS had organized in the city. The OSIC, as indicated 
above, still played an irrportant role in the expression of black 
ccnceDHis. New and younger leaders were active, however, while low 
incone blacks continued their involvement. These participants cs=nded 
to look toward the strategies of protest for the pxorsuit of black 
goals, recognizing and building xspon the successes of such approaches 
earlier in the decade. 

A series of protest activities, including boycotts and demcaistrat- 
ions, were directed to govemnent and businesses in the cctmunity. 
Although the focus of activity was on the ooOTnunity as a whole and on 
the city administration, blac3c concerns included demands for change 
in the schools. These included a call for immediate and full desegre- 
gation of the school system, the placement of blacks in the district 
acSministration and the establishment of black oriented programs in 
the system, such as courses on black history. Seme of the demands 
of the black interests on the city were net. The school district 
^)pointed its first blacks to the central office in 1968. This 
indirect ^)proach to the schools Cthroiagh ccnfrontation with city 
government and other sectors) was not entirely successful, hovrever, 
for the school system still did not inplement further desegregation. 
Neither did it indicate that pursuit of such changes was a policy of 
the district. 
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In addition to being a period of black protest activity, the 
mid and late sixties saw a substantial involvement of varioias citizens' 
groi:5>s, many seeking peaceful change. Some informants now lock back 
on the period as a'tiire of special cooperation between black and white 
citizens. Liberal whites joined with middle class and other blacks to 
pursue the goals of desegregation and equal rights. Generally, such 
groups were focused on the whole cannunity and its problems with social 
race relations in econcraics and government. In school affairs, these 
, groxips tended to express their concerns to the school board or to 
officials on specific matters. They also organized comnanity events 
and programs to promote public recognition of the issues. By the end 
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of the decades hcxrever, lack of progress especially on ec3ucational 
issues and the growth of black consciousness had caused many of the 
blade leaders vflio had fonrerly cperated through these channels to 
divert their efforts from those groizps to the protest novCTient and 
the presentation of a unified black front* 



EECAEE OF OJANCE 

After the decisions of the Svpreme Court in 1968 conderrming • 
de facto segregaticn and approving the use of busing as an acceptable 
tool in the prooess of desegregation, the law suits against the 
Bradford city school system wsre reopened. Directed to submit plans 
for further desegregation, the Board of Education was unable to satis- 
fy the federal courts. A politically active white informant who was 
closely involved with school affairs at t±ie time pointed out that jxost 
prior to the required preparation of a new desegregation plan, three 
msrribers of the board wsre replaced by the city council. This infor- 
mant: indicated that these individuals had been replaced because thsy 
were too "liberal-^tdnded. " Shortly before the commencement of the 
1970-71 sdhool year, the court imposed its own attendance plan on the 
city district. This plan called for major changes in the distribution 
of black and white students through an ecpanded program of busing. 
Desegregation of the faculty also was begun in eamsst at this time* 

Because these changes were implemented immediately before the 
school year began, sore confusion and disorder in the operation of 
the system resulted. Hcwever, corpliance with the attendance plan 
was generally achie^-ed by the start of classes* Both supporters and 
opponents of the reorganiaation followed the actions of the school 
board and the administr a tion closely. The district administration 
and board msribers presented the plans and f orthcaming changes thro\:igh 
the media and in a series of public meetings. Throxaghout this process, 
representatives of the district disassociated themselves frcm the 
desegregation process. One administrator is reported to have told a 
group of citizens: "Vfe're sorry that we're ruining your schools, but 
it's not our fault. The federal government and the courts are 
forcing us to ruin your schools." Because of such statements by 
officials, many informants came to feel that the district was 
failing to provide the leadership necessary to guide the changes 
taking place in the schools and was thus xmable to ccntiniae to 
provide an educational system that met the needs of the students. 

As in many other southern ccranunities undeargoing the desegregation 
process, a number of private schools arose in Bradford irrmediately 
after iirplementation of the court-ordered reorganization. One parent 
reports that when the 1970 plan was revealed, f igxores v?ere released 
indicating that there woiild be a large influx of blacks into the 
school her children were attending. On that same day, she received 
a telephone call advising her that a new private schDol was to be 
established to serve the ohildren who were attending that public 
school (see table 2) . in addition, the county sctools ccntinred to 
increase their student population as suburbanization and growth 
proceeded* After 1970, many people began to refer to this process 



as "wiiite flight." In 1969, the cil^^ school population was ^proxi- 
mately 14,000, with 58% black; the county schools had ahout the same 
number of students but only 19% blade. By i976, the city school 
population was approximately 9,500 with 80% black, while the county 
schools had 17,000 with 27% black. At the present, the city schools 
are estimated to be 86% black in a popxilation of 10,000 students. 
Many informants new categorize the county schools as a "whits" system. 



PKEVME SOJOQL ENRDUMENT FOR CTTZ AISD COatfTf STUEENES, 

1971-76 





City 


Coxanty 


1971-72 


485 


1,114 


1972-73 


552 


1,189 


1973-74 


559 


1,240 


1974-75 


757 


1,314 


1975-76 


690 


1,286 



Both black and leaders in Bradford were concemed about 

possible pTOblems and damage to the ccmiiunity's -image should the 
(Changes in the schools provoke the violent conf ixjntations v?hich had 
occurred in other southern cities. In addition to informal indica- 
tions of desires for. peaceful transition from such leadership, various 
groups were organized in the city to assist the comiunity in adjusting 
to the changes. Groups also formed to pronnote their own interests in 
the district reorganization. These groips r^resented a range of 
interests and included both low and middle incane sectors as well as 
organizations initiated by civic leadership. School personnel, 
govenroent agencies, comiunity organizations and organizations such 
as churches were involved in the prooess. As a result, piiblic debate 
about the district reorganization was active and tensions were often 
great pts opposing vicv^ints were articulated at public gatherings 
and Ctt: school board meeVdxigs. There were no significant incidents of 
violence or civil disruption, however. 
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l!he Charrette 

Black families as well as many other individuals and groups in 
Bradford were very concemed about the dssegregation process, problems 
in the schools, and especially the perceived lack of leadership v^rod 
direction being of fered by district leaders. In addition, varioxas 
groups in addition to the black ccranunity seemed to feel a real lack 
of irput into the school system's cperation. During the 1970-71 
sdhoc^jyear, a coalition of blade and vghite citizens began to organize 
a program to increase their voice and devise ways to inprovie the 
process of desegregation in the schcols. Si^^wrted by federal fimds, 
this groxip began to plan for a oumiu nity meeting to bring together all 
the various interests in Bradford which were conoeamed with the changes 
in the schools. At this meeting, grievances would be aired and pro- 
posals developed based cn the input of townspeople frcm all levels, 
including individuals and groups such as students vdio nonnally had 
little role in policy fomation for the district. The program was 
called a charrette process and had been applied in other cities with 
some success in dealing with oarban problems. Representatives frcm 
many segments of the blacik ccnniLanity were closely involved. 

A ten day charrette was held in the surrroer of 1971. Sessions 
alternated between large meetings of all those in attendance and 
workshops which sought to find solutions to specific problems. An 
atmosphere of ccnfrontation, open discussion and emotional intensity 
was deliberately cultivated. Turnout for the charrette was good, 
especially among low and middle inccme groups, and included represen- 
tatives from housing projects as well as frcm groi:ps associated with 
the KKK. A number of black lea d e r s were active participants. Personnel 
frcm the schools, especially sane of the black faculty, were also 
closely involved in the charrette activities. Althoi:jgh scene maribers 
of the district administration and the school board did attend sone 
of the sessions, few actively participated. As a resialt of the 
charrette, a set of proposals was presented to the school district. 
Participants in the ciiarrette indicated their hope that new channels 
of ocnraunication with the system could be maintained. 

The attitude of schcx>l officials to the charrette was generally 
unfavorable. One administrator indicated that the proposals presented 
were imrealistLc or "naive," and that such "1^" input was usually 
unhelpful. A former school board member characterizes the charrette 
as ". . .one good way to rip off federal ftmds, it was a real waste of 
money." The district took no es^licit action on the reccnnendatians, 
although seme of the proposals appear to have been inplemented at a 
later date, without acknowledgement to the charrette participants. 
This inaction and the attitu d e of officials contributed to the growing 
sense of disappointment arid disiUusicraient with the schools, 
especially among lower inccme groi^^s. A foUowLp meeting to the 
original charrette was subsequently attenpted in the cannunity, but 
the response was less and the process was gradually abandoned. 
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Merger Efforts 

In 1971, voters in Bradford Cpunty were presented with an issue 
to merge the city and the county school sysbons. Such a irove had 
been proposed several times previoxasly in the preceding years, such 
as in the late 1950's. These merger attorpts had been urpqpular or 
voted down in the past. Traditionally, groups in the city, includiag 
black leadership, had rejected the plan vjhile county residents ter.c.ad 
to stqpport the opportunity to join the prosperous and more prestigious 
city system. The rationale for the vote at this tiras involved varioxas 
factors such as the small size of the county and consequent inefficien- 
cies due to the dT:plication of facilities and other resources. Tte 
vote on the issue delivered a resounding defeat to the merger proposal 
and reversed the traditional pattern of si:5)port on the issus. County 
residents teiaded to cppose the measiare, while CNC leadership also 
opposed it, perh^s fearing that its gains in the city school district 
woiold be lost if black voters were incorporated into a larger district. 



Black Representation 



As noted above, protest and political pressirre in the late 1960 's 
had resulted in the appointment of some blacks to positions in tte 
district administration. Shortly before the court ordered desegrega- 
tion of 1970, a black was ^pointed as an assistant sijperintendent. 
By this time, black interests had succeeded in gaining a second seat 
on the Board of Education. Despite these gains, however, black merribers 
of the board ccaatinued to be unable to promote the board's acceptance 
of change and its initiative in guiding that charge. Thus, when the 
courts monit03:ed the progress of the district's reorganization, they 
found it neoessary to order further desegregation in the mid-1970 's. 

In the spring of 1975, the court again ordered further desegre- 
gation to bring the social race balance of students and faculty in 
each school into line with the black-white ratio cf the district as 
a v*iole. Early in 1975, the city council liad requested the state 
legislature to pass a bill allowing the school board to be elected 
directly* This legislation passed in June. The i^cjuest was seen as 
a response to pressure frxxn black interests. It must also have been 
an attractive move to the council members in that it rerroved the 
city from any formal responsibility for further changes and events 
in the distiict. Later that surnaer, the board closed foxsr schools, 
some of which had been recently built in black neighborhoods. 
Although these neighborhoods protested, the board persisted in its 
plan and explained the move as economically neoessary. 

Due to the presence of a black representative in the delegation 
to the General Assembly, CNC leadership had scnya input into the 
organization of the nev7 board. In matters of local legislation, the 
Ger^ral Assembly held to a convention that the locsuL delegation must 
xmaininoxjsly sqpport the bill. Otherwise, action was deferred. This 
ccnvention and the fact that the ocequest for legislation was entered 
later in the Assembly session than was normally done placed the black 
representative from Bradford in a good position to affect the establish- 
O ment of the new board. A five member board was specified, to be elected 
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every foo^r years (at the primary eDection in October) by voters in 
the city school district. ' This structnire opened the board to the 
direct influence of the voting org.uil::-iitiQn of the blacik connunity, 
particularly since the city-out, suburban areas were excluded 
from voting. The first election was held in 1975. Nearly all the 
candidates had served on the board previoiasly or had been involved 
as citizens in sc±ool affairs. A number of blacks sought the posi- 
tions* After a close election for sane candidates, four blac3c and 
one viiite inaribers were :±iOsen 

Just before the provisions for an elected board, the school 
system chose a replacement for the district su5)erintendent who had 
held that post since the late 1950's and vTas new retiring. The new 
si:perintendent thus began his tenure with a boarf substantially 
different from that which had hired hiiru Conflicts soon arose 
between the si:5)erintendent arkd the new board. Qsiplaints by the 
board included cntidsms that the su5>erintendent ooul'^ not or would 
not develop a long term plan for the system, that he initiated 
significant programs involving policy decisions without consulting 
the board, that he vas xmable to work well with seme members of his 
administration (including some high level blacfk administrators) and 
that he provided little dynamic leadexship for the di s tricts The 
superint en de n t, conversely, felt that the school board wais too 
involved in administrative decisions, did rot provide sufficient 
guidance for the system and was inconsistent and indecisive. After 
several years of this conflict, the board refused to renew the 
superintendent's contract. Although many people in the ccranunity 
had also expressed conoem about the administrator's performanoe, 
the newspapers and several grcqps in the white corraunity protested 
^fJhen he was dismissed. The vtote member of the board resigned shortly 
after this action, although his declared reason for leaving was to 
run for office in the city government. Before he left, he joined the 
other members of the board in the xmanimous selection of a black 
administrator from outside the state for the sx5>erintendent's position. 



Attitudes Toward the District 

Since the election of the black doninated* board of education 
in 1975, white civic leaders and groi:ps have generally become less 
invTOlved dLn the city schools. For exarrple, the Chamber of Ocnmeroe and 
similar organizations are reported to be much less active in school 
affairs than they onoe were. Many v*iite individ^iaTs who had previotisly 
participated in district activities and issues gradually ceased this 
involvement. Some white parents seem to perceive a ^lessened degree of 
control over their schools, partly because of the reorganizations 
v*iich to a great extent did away with neighborhood schools, but also 
seen in relatioxis with the school system at the district level. This 
feeling of exclusion is not shared by all parents in the district and 
may be to a degree part of a "critical" attitude adopted in tha 
oormunity toward the system. 

Although the declining nxmber of white students and the loss of 
neighborhood schools contribute to the alienated feelings of many 
vdiites in Bradford toward the schools, other factors also operate. 
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The at±itude of cxltLciaa and frustration held by blades toward the 
district du ri ng the long process of desegregation has been sccaewhat 
reversed, with the white cuiim nity leadership now criticizing the 
system* Charges of incotpstency, ineflEicLency and lack of dynamic 
leadership are voiced or iirplied about the board of education and 
the administration. When the si^^erintendent -^vas dismissed in 1979^ 
reverse racism was strongly inplied by the newspapers. 

In additioi, the white member of the board was very critical of 
the district's operation and--directian. He consistently criticized 
his fellow board members as ineffective and inccnsistent as decision 
makers and voted in the minority (visually of one) on many issxjss 
such as the dismissal of the superintendent^ altered policies in 
areas such as grading and attendance and on similar points. In 1979, 
■axis individual resigned from the board and ran for mayor, to a large 
extent based on iiis performance as a monber of the Board of Education. 
He and candidates with similar stands (r^resenting a connunity- 
develcpraent oriented and somewhat conservative platform) defeated a 
slate of black and vrhite mcxterate incurribents and challengers for 
city council seats, establishing a majority on that body. In those 
same elections, the school board retained its black majority corposi- 
tion. Two white candidates v*o appear to hold positions of cocperation 
and looderation were elected along with three incumbent blacks. 



New Directions 
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Informants view with ocnoem the increasing "inner city" character 
of the Bradford city schools. The city-out sections prohibit the 
system frcm expanding its clientele or si:?>pQrt as the city grows. 
The student papulation is slowly declining and is increasingly frcm 
2cM income families. The provision of services and programs for 
these children has been a central interest of the district. A 
number of factors have haitpered the district in improving its 
situation and image. Many of these factors contribute to the 
disaffection of the ccnmmity fron the city schools. These include 
disciplinary prdblans in the schools, with attendant concerns about 
safety, the historical inposition of court ordered change and the 
resulting series of quickly inplemented reorganizations of . the 
district,, and concerns about a decline in the quality of education, 
with the grcwth of 2::einedial and vocational programs in the district 
and changes in the system of evaluating students (see Clera^t et al 
1978). 

One of the ways the board has attorpted to deal with these 
constraints, to iirprove relations with the ccraraunity and to pursue 
educational goals has been to call for iiore long term planning. 
The failure of tiie previoxas sujserintendent to work welljwith the 
board in developing direction for the system was a point of signi- 
ficant conflict. At the same time, the board has been encouraging 
more input from the ccranunity by forming varioxas advisory and task- 
oociented citizens' groips. Many ooncemsd members of the black 
ocnnttmity oontiniae to express their interests in educational 
issues to the Coninittee for the Black Qxtmunity (which was formerly 
O known as the QJC;the name was changed in the late 1960's) or 
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associated representatives* These spokespeople cantinxae to relay 
ccncems directly to administrators or the superintencSent, or to the 
school board. Now^ however, sdhcx>l board inenibers are nore accessible 
to these black leaders through informal contacts vdii<di vjere rot 
previously possible. More blacks are also now present as adrainistrar- 
tors in the central office, Cbranianication and ii^put on educational 
matters at the distinct level, however, is somewhat distLnce from 
citizens' inputs at the level of the local schools, in tems of 
participants and in the kinds of issues treated (see Clenent et al 
1978; this pattern of relations between schools and ilnq irii ty s^ctTs 
to have existed throughout the period examined in this report, 
although the divisions have never been oonpletely rigid, and seme 
informants feel that the local schools have been less controlled and 
connected vd^tii the central administration during the tenure of the 
si^^erintendent vdio was recently released) . 
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PART H: The Structxire of Ctonflict in the Distxict 

The c3evelqpraent of black ii^xit to the Bradford school district 
has been an extended process, involving a significant degree of 
conflict and camdtment of resources. Why was this conflict 
extended over three decades? What patterns can be seen in the pro- 
cess desc r ibed in the previous section and vdiv did they occur? What 
were the results of the process for the expression of blade interests 
and for the sdhool district? 

The schools in Bradford can be seen as having replicated and 
expressed the traditional social order of the coranuniti^ The 
school system was thus syiriboliccdly as well as functionally 
inportant dLn the cuuiiunity, both because it formed a nodel of the 
accepted distribution of rights and power between blades and ^abxtes, 
and because the organization of the district contained and expressed 
basic premises of the social organization vjhich defined that 
distribution* The district's significance at two levels itade it 
a liJcely arena for conflict between traditional interests and a 
blade ccranunity attenpting to reorder social relations in the city. 
The pursuit of goals by the black cotraunity and the stance of 
resistance offered by the traditional leadership in the sdxol 
district led to the epployment of variovis resources and 'strategies' 
(see note 2) • The resulting course of events in turn led^ we 
suggest, to constraints on gains by blade interests and to strain in 
the relationship between the sdxKxL system and the Bradford coninunity. 
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The Ijiportanoe of the District 

As a major process of enculturation for many Anerican childre*" . 
public schooling is naturally a focus of attention for those ccncernsid 
with the transmission of traditional knowledge and patterns of social 
organization* Such interest is exhibited not only by parents, but also 
by hold e rs of authority and power in the carmunity (see, for exairple, 
the studies of ccnmunity power cited earlier) . Gearing and his 
a s sociates (Gearing 1976a, b,, n*d.; see also 1978) have made the 

point that the organizatLcxi of schooling and the distribution of know- 
ledge in a society tend to reflect the traditional distribution of power 
and. tiie patterns of status didEferentiation* In Bradford, the rh^^i 
structure of the schools represented the pattern of social race 
differentiation and the plural relations the ccranunity. 

Traditionally, the black population in Bradford was distinguished 
as a grocp on the basis of social race mai3cers. At the same time, the 
dominant vfliites controlled many critical aspects of the lives of the 
black group. The social order defined black and vdiite interests as 
separate or opposed, and blacks were segregated frcm the community as 
a vrtiole* The black 'groi?)',' consequently, v;as unable to fully operate 
as an autononous social unit, but was not fully incorporated into the 
connunity (see Smith 1974 for discussion of this facet of the ptoal 
society) . Sane develoExtient of autoncny was possible in the black 
Q population, however. The segregation itself, in residence and public 
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activity, ' stimulated sore growth of "sub-ccnnuxiity" organization. 
Ihe developient of separate custons in the ccntext of social barriers 
between blacks and whites and the pattern of rule through blade 
"leaaers" traditionally adopted by white interests also pratoted 
su^i gr^/iTth* 

These plxaral canditLons of partial autanaty for the blacks 
with penetrations by white authority were explicitly reprodaoed and 
institutionalized in the city schools. Ccnmunication and input fron 
both black perscainel in the schools and the black papxilation of the 
city was restricted to a few organizational positions, primarily the 
si:perintendent's office. These positions were occi^jied by viiites 
and had final absolute control over the operation of black facilities. 
At the level of the local school, however, black faculty and thSx 
client neighborhoods had a degree of control within the constraints 
iiiposed from the central office. Olie district often seemed to 
neglect the situation in the black system xmless scras severe 
problem arose. 



Synibolic Dimensions 

A central part of the structure of relations which developed 
in the pltnral conditions of Bradford was a cultural frame which defined 
and interpreted social organisatian in terms of the characteristics 
aixi cpposition of blacks and whites. Scne premises of this interpretive 
fraroe asserted the fundamental inferiority of blacks to ^diites. It 
defined their general incotpetenoe and inability and identified the 
black popolation as a potential threat to whites eooncraically, 
politically, physically cor genetically. On the basis of such cultural 
presoises, black claims for services, representation and autonciny, or 
attenpts at social change and reorganization of the frame of social 
race relations, can be disnissed by ^diites as illegitimate. That is, 
the cultural JZra rae for social relations in Bradford denied or restricted 
legitimacy to blacks and their actions as individuals or as a groip. 
This fraioe was critical for maintenance of the pattern of dominance 
' and subordination in the plural context. The denial of legitimacy to 
black organization and goals, and to black interests in relationships 
with vSiites or within the conmmity, hindered their attainment of 
either full autoncray or incorporatian into the larger society. 

At the same time, the labelling of blacks and their actions as 
illegitimate tended to reserve legitimacy and authority for the 
doninant white interests in the OGtnnunity. legitimacy is the basis 
for authority; authority iitplies rights sanctLoned and legitimated by 
the society or ccmromity. This concept of authority should be 
distinguished from t±at of "power," vdiich refers to the ability to 
influence or afiEect the decisions, events and processes governing 
ocnraonity life (see Staith 1974 for a development of this distinction 
f rom its Weberian basis) . Positions with litrtle authority may have 
a good deal of power, while some positions of great authority have 
little real influence. The reoogoition of rights and authority 
belonging to a groqp cr its representatives acknowledges a legitimate 
basis for that autiiority. In Bradford, traditional interests attenpted 
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to v/ithhold such recognition whsn blades achieved offices vdth 
authority. The first blade ineinber of the city council was excluded 
frcan contacts with the other, white merobers. Traditional rights of 
tlat office such as attendance at lunchecxi meetings for discussion 
of coxmcil affairs were denied (on the grounds that the restaurants 
were still segregated) . As the Ccnroittee for the Blade OcOTtunity 
becaite stronger, it was criticized by whites as not representing the 
true interests of the black population and thus as being an illegiti- 
mate political, body. 

The city school system expressed the symbolic dimensions of the 
social order in Bradford as well as reproducing the political conditions. 
The districts" role as symbolic of the pattern of doninance and 
suboiximation was enhanced by the fact that the social positions within 
it were formally defined by the school system as an organization. That 
is, the roles and relations between members of the organization (i.e., 
black and white children and adxiLt personnel) were not only explicitly 
specified, tliey were also legitimated by the authority of the formal 
organization. The norms which operated in Bradford to govern social 
iraoe relations informally and through general cultural principles were 
thus formal, explicit and specific in the operation of the city schools. 
Particularly, the limited rights and authority blades could obtain in 
the school system were clearly delineated. By defining education in 
terms of blade and white, the organization of the district claimed and 
justified the traditional frame for and pattern of ccrmunity relations. 



The Setting for Conflict 

Because of the syit±)olic as well as the pragmatic value of schooling, 
then, - the Bradford school district was a likely aarena for conflict. 
.Correspondingly, the ccnf lict over changes in district relations had two 
significant aspects. At one level*, considerations of resource control 
and educational opportunity for blades were at issue. Blade influence 
in the district could be a bargaining point in political negotiations 
with dctninant interests in the cotmunity as was the blade vote in city 
elections. Such political considerations may not have been articulated 
by blade leaders, yet they were certainly aware that the district con- 
stituted an iirportant resource in terms of materials and programs for 
the city's diildren. 

At anotiher level, the pursuit of more ir^ut into the system by 
blades was a challenge to the cultural frame vMch defined the tra- 
ditional order of social relations. Significantly, influence in the 
school district means inf li:ience on or through formally defined offices 
and positions with e^^licit rights becaxose of the structure of 
authority defined by the organization. If blades were to obtain 
such ii^jut and authority in positions within the school district, 
their interests and rights would be admowledged as legitimate, thus 
oorpranising a critical foundation of the traditional social organi- 
zation. For blades, the potential for challenging basic premises of the 
pattern of relations at the symbolic level made the district an 
important site at which to attempt greater input. 
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Desegregation was an inportant process as well as an objective 
•in the blade oomnunity's pursuit of pragmatic and symbolic gains in 
the district. Demands for a unitary system were legitimate in the 
eyes of the courts and the federal government, thus offering the 
potential support of those higher authorities for local action ty 
blacks (see belcw for further discussion of this point) . An 
alternative frame to that traditionally inposed in Bradford could 
thus be proposed, citing the legitimacy of national authority. In 
addition, desegregation in the system could lead to placement of 
blacks in positions of authority in schools or in the district 
aininistration. mput into the allocation of resources could thus 
be achieved, vdiile the syiribolic challenge to the traditional frame 
of social race relations would be maintained. 

The traditional interests were well aware of the significance 
of blade demands after 1954. Cotipare, for exaitple, the Satan's 
rea^ cotplLanoe vdth the court rulings in 1950 to their extended 
resistance to subsequent attenpts at reorganization. In the former 
case, no symbolic challenge was offered, to the traditional structure . 
When the plan to recpen a closed school to deal with overcrowded 
blade schools in the late fifties was framed as a desegregation 
issue, the school board dropped the project in order to avoid a 
confrontation in the sycabolLc terms iiiterent in such a frame. 

Several characteristics of the sdxol district were inportant 
resources for the blade ccnrounity in the pursuit of their goals of 
greater input and symbolic ^challenge, and for traditional interests' 
resistance to change. As mentioned, power in the .district was 
closely associated with positions of authority. Thus, any achieve- 
ment of formal office in the system's central administration gave 
blades some inproved basis for future influence, as well as some 
control of educational resources. At the same time, the political 
ccntrol of the limited routes of access into the district structure 
by traditional interests niade it very difficult for groups such as 
the blade ccranunity to attain positiais in the systaru That is, 
entry into the stmcture of authority in the system was restricted 
to ^pointment to the Board of Education and that board's ^point- 
ments. This route was dominated by the influence of system officials 
and of the dominant political grocps in city govement. Influence 
^lled at tte level of the local schools tended to be distinct from 
that operating at the central office, and of limited effect in the 
district as a whole. 

The character of the sdiool system as a formal and public 
organization which contrihuted to its symbolic inportance in 
expressing the social order also made it particularly vulnerable 
to constraints from outside the community. The district's position 
in a hierarchy of authority extending to the federal government 
allowed black interests recourse to the courts as well as to ^peals 
for coirpiiance with the "law. of the land" (see below) . Since the 
district operated formally through officials and positions with 
stated authorities, it was exposed to review and direction from 
the judiciary; the structure of authority gave the school system 
the explicit pcx^er to change district organization. Administra- 
tively, the district was fairly autOTcmous at the local level, it 
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had narrow but liinited dependence on the city administration through 
the council's appointments to the board. In other matters, the city 
was little involved formally. County Cormissioners provided funds 
to itiprove the quality of the city schools, as a sipplement to state 
and federal inon^, by approving the district's budget. The system's 
relationship with than, therefore, was political, and to a great 
extent controlled by the ccranissioners. In addition, the positions 
taken en. educational issues at the state level left a good deal of 
discretion and control to the local district, and \vere also si:?>- 
portive of the maintenance of traditional arrangements in the district. 
Because of this organizational position, the district was distinct 
fran and to scrae extent peripheral to the political situation in the 
larger catraunity. i^)pointees to the board of education provided an 
indirect route of egression for doni lant gro\:^ interests while to 
some erctent protecting council members and other representatives of 
those interests. Hie school system was insulated fran direct voting 
pressure. Dominant interests, therefore, could to an extent afford 
to protect the symbolic stance of the district at the expense of the 
district and schools. Hiis was possible because the syiitolic value 
of the system to whites seemed to outweigh other considerations, 
and because gains by blacks in the district could be restricted to 
the educational sector of ccrannunity life (see belcw) . ihus, for 
example, in 1963, general desegregation effoirts were cooperatively 
pursiaed throiaghout Bradford in the face of actual and potential 
disn:ptions of the econotriy and civic life by mass protests. The 
school system's position, however, was allowed to remain laichanged. 

A final factor which was utilized by both black and traditional 
interests in the conflict within the district was the nature of 
discourse about the schools. Educational issues lend themselves to 
discussion in terms of valines and ideals. The symbolic dimensions 
of positions achieved by blacks in sdbbol affairs would be clear 
because of this familiarity in educational debate with conflict 
over principles and ideas, such as in the rhetorical ^peals for 
"quality education" or "what*s right for the children." Framing 
concerns in this way provided justification for suggested change 
as in calling for ocnpliance with the law, but maintenance of the 
debate at such a high level of discourse also worked conservatively, 
sonetimes giving those holding power the ability to avoid concrete 
action. Note, for exanple, the school board's, rejection of transfers 
and reorganization in the 1950' s on the grounds of preserving the 
best conditions for children's "psychology"; see also the equation 
of change in 1970 with ruination of the schools. 



STE^MEGIES 
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The strategies CTployed by black and traditional interests 
reflected the natuire of their respective goals, the resources 
available to them, including "opportimities" such as Si:pren»e Court 
decisions, and the constraining effects of countennoves by opposing 
interests. In its pursuit of pragmatic and symbolic goals, the black 
camiunity could utilize political influence based on its voting 
organization, appeals to authority in the form of principles of 
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legality, equality and educational ideals, as well as ths authority 
of tlie ccxarts, and at times the power, of the blade population iji 
protest activities and disn:5>tions of the camiunity routine. Hie 
pursuit of offices and of e:q>licit authority, for exainple in local 
part organization, seens to have been connon to blades' efforts to 
iitt>rove their position in the city generally. Has approach was 
Q speci any true for the CNC The potential symbolic rewards of 
acootplishing such goals in one factor in eaqjlaining this strategy. 
The lade of inf onnal channels which could be used- probably coribined 
with the base of power in the vote to direct blade efforts to the 
attainnent of those offices and quasi-formal positions vdiidh voting 
oould obtain or influence. During the attanpts to develop inflxaence 
in the district, blade efforts focused on obtaining resources or 
placing individuals in positions to which they had "rights" as 
defined by higher authorities, such as the courts, but vMdi were 
denied then by the local system. Such targets inclxjded equal 
facilities, the placement of blade students into traditionally white 
schools, and the acquisition of offices with authority. 



de Vote as Eesouroe 

Political organization to mobilize and coordinate the vote of the 
blade population formed the basis for maiy iiiprovennents in the general 
position of blades in the city. By providing blade leaders with a 
bargaining point (e.g. , potential voting support for a candidate or 
cn an issue) , voter organization increased their inf onnal influence 
with leaders and authorities in the larger cantnunily, as well as scrae- 
times capturing offices. Voting power has been a critical factor in 
determining the position of the blades in Bradford, but it has its 
limtatioris and its constraints (see Kfeecih 1968 for a discussion of 
tiie inpact of the black vote in two southern ccranunities) . In order 
to successfully esjploit its voting resources, blade leadership has 
had to accept many carpranises on candidates and issues, to seek to 
build ooalitians of support with other grot^js, and to adopt moderate 
stands si^jpartLng steady progress, rather than radical change, toward 
-mprovanent for the blade ccninunity. Even so, blade represoitatLon 
on the cLty council was limited: to manbers from one or two predbminantl 
blade wards until the late 1970's. Blade ^pointed to tbs Board of 
Education had to make it clear that they tode all the children of 
Bradford as their responsibility, indicating that they were not 
primarily representing blade interests. 

^ voting powsr of the blade ccnramity could only indirectly 
be brought to bear on the school district until the establishnent of 
elected board. Through influence and pressure on elected officials 
black leaders attecpted to gain representation in l±e district, with 
some success, through the c5-ty council .^pointnents to the school 
board.. Such pressure, however, never succeeded in establishing a 
blade vcdxje in a position of decisive authority: blade representa- 
tives did not constitute a majority vote on the Board of Education 
v*ose white members tended to preserve a unified position, nor were 
blacks on the school board in nunbds proportionate to their presence 
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in the student population imtil after 1975 • That the dcsminant interests 
in the district were able to acocranodate the political pressures of 
the CNC while coitintiLng to block the input of blade interests can be 
seen in the silent response of the school board to a specially 
f corned black delegation. At the same meeting, the first black member 
of the board was seated. 

The move to an elected board was partially the result of the 
infliaenoe blacks could exert on the city council from their voting 
strength, but can also be traced to factors such as the results of 
long years of litigation over the schools, recent and inpending 
court ordered changes for the district, the growth of the black 
student pc5>ulation in the system and the increasingly poor image 
of the district in the ccranunity (see "below) . These factors made 
withdrawal of control and disengagement fron the city district at 
this particular time acceptable to traditional interests. Nonethe- 
less, the reoirganization of the selection process for board members 
was an iirportant gain for black interests, because it opened vp the 
district to the application of one of the black ccmmunity's major 
resources, that is, the voting organization. The results of the 
board election in 1979 indicate the effectiveness of the change. 



The i^:peal to Authority 

In the school district, the vote was not directly effective as 
a resoi:iroe until recently (with the advent of the elected board) . 
The character of the school system as a formal organization indicated 
the importance of obtaining positions of authority, but voting as an 
important route to such offices was blocked by the insulation of the 
district. At the same time, informal power to inflxjienoe the board 
and other officials was essentially monopolized by the dondnant and 
traditional white interests. It was thus necessary for other 
approaches to be utilized or develcped "in order to affect the school 
situation either ^aribolically or pragmatically. 

The Siprerae Court's decisions provided the authority for black 
pursuit of change. In addition to the possibilities for litigation, 
the federal position after 1955 allowed black leaders to point to 
national policy and the rtalings of the courts to jxistify their 
demands and to appeal to principle for d radical change. The early 
petitions subrtiitted to the district calliJig for a unitary system 
were thus framed in terms of peaceful cciiplianoe with and si:5?port 
of the law and the gdvernmsnt. It was, hcwever, threats of legal 
action, and the results of litigation vMch were the direct caiises 
of district reorganization. For exairple, the threat of legal 
action was significant even in the first token desegregation, 
nnder the original rulings, original plainriffs in the suit against 
the board would have been able to return to court if their current 
applications had been denied, because they wDiald have exhausted 
their opportuniries for administrarive remedy. I-ater, direct 
court orders were inposed to produce changes in the schools. After 
. the courts had ordered seme changes in the Bradford schools, black 
representatives on the Board of Education repeatedly urged the 
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board to take ac±ion to avoid further directives^ warning that if 
initiative was not taken^ tlie courts would again step in. Particularly in 
the 1950*s, informal contacts with white leaders were tised to argue 
for cooperative efforts to bring about ncn-disnptive changes in the 
system. These exaitples of a search for alternative ^5proaches to 
litigation and of concern aboxit the failiire of local authority 
suggests that black political leadership was somewhat reluctant to 
move directly to the courts to pursue their goals. Such reservation 
may indicate a recognition of the potential costs, in terms of 
ccranuiiity support, involved in utilizing authority from outside the 
ccnnunity. 

Hiat caution eventually proved to reflect a real problem. All 
participants in school affairs in Bradford have tended to view 
intervention and control from outside the district, such as from 
the state or federal govemnents, in a negative light, as infring- 
ing vpoa the ccrrmunity's autonomy and valxaes. (Such attitudes toward 
outsiders and 'the tendency of conmunities to xxse outsideiis as scape- 
goats has been remarked xxpon in the anthropological literature; see 
Frankeriberg 1957 for an exairple.) Hve oresults of much of the school 
district's resistance to blacks' attecpts at change was to accentuate 
this cultural perspective toward outsiders, to link blacik interests 
with the actions of the courts and finally to ease vAiite abandonment 
and discredit of the city schools. That is, focus on the inposition 
of court orders and inposed change was used to por tray the schools 
as less worthy or inportant than previously. For exarrple, the 
oontLnued reluctance of the district to initiate chaixfe and to 
respond to -tiie deriands for sreorqanization plans essentially gave the 
courts Tiltimate responsibility for the future of the system and alnost 
assured, that the schools would have ^to be operated under injunction. 
If the r^)ort is correct .that district leaders had decided in the 1950's 
that reorganization would best be accotplished through litigation, then 
it is difficult to assert that the Board of Education did not really 
believe the jiadiciary vrould step in. In addition^ after the actions 
taken by Ova courts in the early 1960's, it wou^^ have been difficult 
for district officials to hold to siach beliefs^. In fact, f onoer officials 
report that eventual desegretation and reorganization was anticipated from 
the start of the sixties. 

Mass Protest 

Demonstration and other protest activities ^3pear to have been a 
critical factor in desegregation and other changes in social race 
relations in the a^dford connunity, especially with regard to city 
services and issiaes having to do with housing. Its effects on sctool 
affairs was less direct, although protest activities increased and 
became more focused in the late sixties. The disbdct was able to 
retain a degree of insulation frcm such activity, xtdnimizing changes 
in response to tiiese demands. Nonetheless, several significant 
achievements for blacks in the school system were brought about by 
protest action^ including the first hiring of blade administrators 
in the central office. Civil disruption and mass protest was poten- 
tially very significant for the blade population, especially as an 
a p pr oach to changes in the symbolic aspects of education affairs. 
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Such tactics move cxatpletely outside the established fraite, ignoring 
questions of sanctioned authority and legitimacy to present deniands 
directly and on the basis of the pa-jer of mass action. Protest and 
civil disobedience is thus in itself a rejection of the traditional 
frame^ and its power has no dependence on or derivation from the 
social positions and rights assigned \^dthin that frarne. At the same 
time, use of the mass protest approach can be clearly labelled as • 
illegitimate by those whose maintain the traditional cultural frame* 
This is so because the power of demonstraticais is not sanctioned and 
can have no authority within that frame (or even be incorporated 
within it) . No authority can be invoked to control protests, only 
the plication of force. Oonversely^ the protest activities could 
not directly challenge the symbolic bix3er in the district, because 
they could not be classified as legitimate, nor could protest leaders 
be assigned authority and still utilize the power of mass demonstrations. 
Protest power, however, was instrumental in gaining positions of 
authority for blacks, which could challenge the frame by claiming rights 
within the social order. The xise of protest activities to aain sach 
positions also contributed to the attertpts-by traditional intere^-us to 
question the bases for the legitimacy of blacks' achievenents in the 
district. 



Oomters to Black Efforts 

Using the various resoxiroes and factors indicated above, the tra- 
ditional interests who controlled the school district resisted change 
and greater ii^jut from blacks until pressures and circumstanoes made 
it acceptable to relinquish control. When this control was relinquished 
to black interests, the move had an "all or nothing" character. 
Essentially, the actions of the traditional leadership resulted in a 
process of disengagement xron the school system and from responsibility 
for its character or direction, eventually leading to an almost total 
abandonment of the district by those interests. In the process of that 
abandonment the credibility and image of the district became increasingly 
negative, and the ^stoti alienated many oonoemsd citizens in Bradford. 
In terms of the traditional cultural frame, a result of this process and 
the "damage" incurred was to question the ability or ciharacter of the 
district as a functioning educational institution which could provide 
"quality" schooling. Thus, as blacks were gaining authority within 
the district, the legitimacy of the system itself was being challenged 
by the retreating leadership This result operated to maintain the 
traditional symbolic position of blacks, since they continued to be 
unable to attain acknowledged authority. • ,1^ 

The interests who traditionally controlled the district were able to 
utilize their organizational position, the issue of "outside intervention", 
and the control of access to the school system offices to stall black 
coiinunity attenpts to increase its input and to disengage from the school 
system. Since, as a result of the district's policies toivard reprcaniza- 
tion, the courts were re^x>nsible for the specific plans v*iich introduced 
. change into the system, district officials were able to plead that they 
were uniJivolved, that "th^ are ruining your schools." In addition to. 
the negative image of the schools being prcraoted by such statements, 
ERIC *^*^^^>^y doninant^i^^ 
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control and relinjuishing leadership (although not their offices) in 
the district: -arganization* By the 1970 desegregatiai, a good deal of 
control 'ki^ future of the Bradford schools had essentially been 
turned Cv--.-: ' ^he federal courts despite the intense interest in 
school at^v^-s exhibited by a variety of both black and white civic 
organizations* • The unsuccessful attertpt to vote a merger of the 
city and the county schools in the early 1970*s might be construed 
as a late move to bring the city system into a larger district in 
which the vdiite student population and white political interests 
could overvdielm the black ooninunity of the inner city. Certainly, 
black voters perceived the move as detrimentcLl and were instrumentaLL 
in the defeat of the measure* 

By 1975 the time was ripe for the balance of power in the district 
to shift significantly. Informants report the lassitude of staff in 
the central office in the imntediately preceding years. Further court 
ordered changes were iimdnent. Meanwhile, city population had shifted 
outward: the city schools exhibited an increasingly higher percentage 
of black students. In contrast to its past reputation, the county 
school system new was being seen as the "quality" district and was 
xmdertaking an e^qjanded building program with the financial scqpport 
of the county's general fund, authorized by the county ccraidssioners. 
Private schools and segregation academies as well had drawn a 
portion of children from white families out of the city system. 
It was in this context that the city council released its control 
over ^:pointraents to the Board of Education. It was also in this 
context that the 'lame duck' board closed schools in scroe predominantly 
black neighborhoods and hired a new si:perintendent. 

In abandoning the city school system, the traditionally dominant 
interests in the district also weakened the position (both symbolically 
and practically) of the schools in the catinunity. This "discredit" of 
the district was to a great extent the result of the association of 
the "new" authorities, i.e., the growing influence of blac3cs, with 
the imposition of "unrreascnable" plans for busing and other changes 
by the courts, the failure of district leadership to re^xand to the 
concerns of the district population, and the classification of the 
changed system as "ruined," inadequate and inoperable. Oorannunity 
support was increasingly withdiswn from the district in the 1970's as 
tib^e factors operated. The long history of stalling and resistance 
to reorganization, the resulting xmoertainties confronting families 
in the district, the district's acceptance of "outside farces" which 
^ruined^ the system, the rhetoric of bladc/^hite opposition and the 
increasingly negative presentation of the school system's image by 
officials and by others in the district such as the nswsp^jers, a 
leadership that refused to act to regain control of the altered 
district and to direct the system toward the future, and the continued 
restrictions on ccnnnxnity acx:ess to the district organization i=ii1 
contributed to the alienation of the ooninunity fr om the schools. That 
alienation was ©qpressed by decreased involvement and a "critical atti- 
tude" on the part of Bradford citizens. 



ERIC 
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Sotne of these factors showing abandonment and the failure of the 
district's leadership can be seen in the system's response to the 
charrette. The charrette v;as si:pported by a broad range of conoemed 
grocps in Bradford, especially those traditionally excluded or 
marginal to decision making, econonic or political power in the city^ 
Ihe same restrictions of access to the system and dismissal of concerns 
v*iich the district historically directed toward black interests was 
25plied to the charrette • At the same time, the district's distance 
and passivity toward the event vzas in line with the trends of previous 
years, new highlighted by the context of change and the high emotions 
and deep concerns eaqjressed by citizens in the ccnninunity and at the 
charrette. The cotrniitment to the charrette movement was quite strong 
among many v*k> participated in it, as seen in the meetings siiDsequently 
attertpted. However, many indi^dduals vho had been active in school 
affairs were seriously disheartened and frustrated by the district's 
response and withdrew f ran further support or input to the system. 

The charrette shewed the intense interest of the coninunity in 
school affairs and the district's maintenance of passivity in the 
face of that interest. Although many of the concrete proposals of 
the workshops may not have been feasible at the time, the iiput fran 
this mass movement of ferred the school system an opportunity to regain 
control of the schools with the support of the general cotimunity. That 
district leadership declined this potential suggests their cotmitment 
to a policy of abandonment, and to tte goal of maintaining the tradi- 
tional ^robolic frame so long e:^ressed by the organization of the 
schools. The response to the charrette and the general failure to act 
were parts of the synntolic conflict being conducted. Although the 
achievGonent of input and authority by the black community could not 
be indefdLnitely blocked, the legitimacy and corpetency of the entire 
organization could be attacked. This challenge maintained the ability 
to question the legitimacy of the blacks in the school systen, by 
delaying the sanction and support of the corcnunity for the whole 
organization. Thus, there were continxaed attmpts to impose the 
traditional black/white frames, e.g., seeing the actions of the board 
and the system as expressions solely of the interests of the CBC 
leadership, who are assumed to operate behind the scenes, or criticisms 
that the board overstepped its rights and operated iirtprcperly by 
interfering with administrative duties. 
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OGNCLGDING REMARKS: Outoanes and Potentials 



The synibolic valiae of the school district in Bradford and the 
character of the organization indicates why change of the black 
cuiiuunity's position in the schools encountered such resistance and 
led to the results discussed above* Desegregation and other gains by 
blacks seem to have progressed irore rapidly Jji the general ccranunity, 
although many prbblecns still confront black interests in the city. 
The schools, hcwever, remained for years a "conservative" bulwark, 
resisting any restructure of the traditional social orcier. It was at 
the synibolLc level that the traditionally doninant interests that 
controlled the school district nost effectively defended their posi- 
tion, and it was that level viiich was particularly salient in the 
develojExnent of black ir^jut. The processes of disengagement, aliena- 
tion and critician in the district tended to continxae the operation 
of the traditional frame distingvdshing blacks and ^vdiites. The 
reference points for plication of the frame shifted soro/diat to 
enccnpass the v*ole district, with the city system beoomii^ the 
black district and contrasted with the county schools. In a sense, 
the character of the schools has continued to be identified as either 
"black" or "vdiite" with corresponding expressions of tZie premises of 
the dual system. The legitimacy of black acccqplishments and achieved 
authority as well as their abilities and ocnpetency was questioned by 
its identification with "outside" intervention* 

Thus, the pursuit of greater voice in school affairs hy tte black 
comcnunity resulted in practical and organizational gains, but black 
leadership encountered difficulty in maintaining the challenge to the 
.traditional frame and to the arrangement of the educational sector of 
the oannunity arena as symbolic of the structure of plural relations 
and discrimination. The long process of conflict ai^ the resistance 
and abandonment in the district by traditional interests left the ' 
school system with a damaged image and strained relations with a 
critical ocramunity. The problems of symbolic conflict have affected 
the operation of the schools. Local schools have developed in past 
years a great deal of autonoiy, the relations befct^jeen parents and the 
school have beocroe attenuated, and the controls over children's 
behavior and perf onnanoe weakened (see Clement et al 1978 for further 
discussion of these effects at the local schooriieveiy . The critical 
attitude of the ccannunity has placed a good deal of pressure on 
system officials and the board. Mistakes and m i stmt ^p r ^ ' ^ tv^i n g^ have 
provoked substantUil reactions. Conflicts within the central office 
during the transition frcm the traditional district to the reorganized 
system hanpered a dm i n istrators and policy-inakers during the past 
decade. 

The. task ^ahLct^ faced the reorganized district after 1975 was to 
re-establish the legitimacy and credit of the schools witiiin the 
oauuunity. These issues are still in process. Kfey develc^xEients in 
this re-establishaent will probably center around the creation of an 
image of revitalized and dynamic leadership and presentation of the 
district as unified in organization and purpose. Criticisms and accu- 
sations of the schools as dominated by the narrow interests of blade 



leadership may have to be replaced by a perception of an education 
oriented organization, focrused on the provision of "quality education" 
to its student clientele. There are sane indications of progress in 
the acootplishment of these tasks, such as the city's positive 
response to the new superintendent and the district's programs to 
create sites of irput intennediate to the centred office and the local 
schc»ls (Clement et al 1978:88-92) . 

Possibily most irrportant in terms of legitiiracy, and perh^s 
necessary for the accorplishnent of change in the basic pattern of 
social relations, would be the re-association of the school system 
vdth the catmunity as a \^le. Although ccnf ILct and criticism may 
eventually decrease, the legitimacy o^ black ocrtmuniti' goals and 
actions in education will be denied so long as the city schools are 
perceived as distinct from the rest of Bradford and categorized 
separately, e.g., as a "black" or as an "inner-city district." That 
is, the segregated social order and plural discrimination will 
continue to be simbolized by the organization of the schools, with 
black autonony within their own district rather than within their 
neighborhood schools. 

Regardless of the outcates of the syirfbolic negotiations, 
representatives of black interests have achieved control ever most of 
the educational resoxiroes available in the district. Their substantive 
gains have been enormous, considering the situation in 1950. This 
achievement is significant for an alternative path which the black 
ccninunity might piorsue in the plural context of American society. 
That is, the develc^xnent of greater autoncny bjr the black ccxtnunity 
may eventua3>ly lead to esc^ fran a position of plural subordination 
to corporate or interest group status in the society. Judging from 
the course of events in Bradford over the last three decades^ however, 
the achievement of such status or. of full incorporation will be a long 
process involving substantial effort and persistence. 
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NOTES 



This ipaper is based i:qoon research ccjnducted froa Pehniary 1979 
through January 1980, supported lay grant number NIE-<;-79-0043 
frcra the National Institute of Education, Sonne of the data 
examined in the research reported here was collected frcm 1975 
through 1977 in work s^ii^sported by NIE grant 400-76-0008 • 
Ethnographic techniques were enployed in all research to 
dbt£dn information about curreit and recent historical events 
and the e:q)erienoes and perspectives of participants. In 
addition to interviews, observations and similar techniques, 
documentary data and secondary sources were utilized, 
Psuedonyras are used throughout the "psper to preserve seme 
degree of ancnyndty» Also, details of individuals' or groups' 
actions are sonetimes modified or obscured in order to achieve 
that pxcpose. Citations of secondary sources that would clearly 
identify the cauiiu nity have been omitted. 

The term 'strategies* is used to describe the establislroent of 
objectives and utilization of resource to reach those objectives 
\*iLch may be seen, in hindsight, to have occurred among the 
various participants in the events. We do not mean to inply 
that the various actors always proceeded on the basis of long 
range plans, coiprehensive decisionHnnaking, or conscious pursuit 
of "optimal" programs for action, although seme may have done so 
on particular issues or points. Rather, we wish to focus an those 
trends of action and negotiation in social relations vdiich can 
be distLnguLshed vSien events are viegged frcm a historical perspec- 
tive. 

The i nc id en t reported here was described by a secondary source. 
This "sile n c e is silence" response was used on other occasions, 
e.g. , by the mayor and Hie city council, according to one 
informant. Such a response is consistent vath the pattern of 
vtote control of connunication with representatives of black 
interest. 

Such support frcm the black c aiiiiun ity hsis been inportant 
especially the city has attenpted to obtain state or 
federal programs for development or funds^ These projects 
often require firm and unified esqjressions of interest from 
the local oamiunity. 

The groups had been active in the past as well, but much of that 
early activity had been in the form of infrequent civil xmrest 
or riots. CNC leadership has irs origins ixi business and middle- 
class groups but has always articulated its desire to represent 
all segments of the black population. Leaders admit that 
i nc l u si o n of low income and working class blacks has been 
problematic over the years. In the 1950's, representation in 
the CNC from labor and xmion groups appeared to be greater than 
what was subsequently seen. 

^3 
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6. One source claiins that this position was explicitly caimunicated 
by a school board member. Other informants concur that boards 
through the 1960 's and early 70 's were "dragging their feet" 

or "didn't care" about the possibility of court orders. 

7. Seme blacks also criticize the school system, reporting 
si m ila r feelings of exclvision. Such cxclxision is scroetimes seen 
as reflecting class differences or political persuasion. Sore 
blacks have criticized the district apparently from the belief 
that the system is still daninated by whites through the siiperin- 
t e n de n t (the ii«iLvidual vAk> was recently replaced) . 
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